2G YATES stood negligently at 
the back of the Trimble box. 
He hated opera unless it hap- 
pened to be a novelty. Even through 
“Tristan and Isolde,” or “Le Coq d'Or,” 
he would stay only to catch a favorite 
air. To-night there was a new Russian 
ballet in “Boris Godunoff.” He watched 
it listlessly, bored even beyond sensa- 
tion. 

Suddenly it seemed as if his eyes were 
compelled to glance at the occupants of 
a box on the grand tier. The woman in 
white fox and jade velvet he knew, Sally 
Devereux. The two men he recognized 
without interest, but the woman who was 
looking over at him—even in the half 
light he caught the tilt of her head, the 
unmistakable outlines of her shoulders 
and throat, almost he thought he could 
see her eyes, gray green, always, like 
a changeable sea—held his gaze. 

It was Claire Ballou. She made a lit- 
tle familiar motion toward him with her 
head, imperative, insolent in its assump- 
tion of surety. He obeyed with a curi- 
ous sense of elation and relief. He had 
not known that she was in America. 

Tt was not until the final curtain that 
he had his chance. She was staying with 
her cousins, the Sutton Smiths. He 
might ride down with her in the car if 
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he liked’ after she left Sally’s party. 
There was a comic look of responsibility 
and warning in Sally’s eyes when she 
heard the plan, as the two women stood 
shoulder to shoulder for a waiting mo- 
ment at the motor entrance. 

“My dear Claire, pardon me, but—be 
careful.” 

Claire looked straight ahead of her. 

“Why ?” she asked curtly. “It’s what 
I came back for.” 

“His wife’s a mighty decent girl.” 

“Yes?” Claire drawled slightly. “I 
know all about her. That’s why I want 


had proved impossible. He had a single- 
track mind. He wanted to be the first 
man to fly over the South Pole. 

“Imagine my being married to a man 
like that!’ She laughed softly. “I told 
him that I was sufficient occupation for 
any man for life, to be interested, 
amused, appreciated. So—here I am. 
Unele John is arranging a divorce in 
Paris with the least possible publicity 
and annoyan¢e to me. I remain the Con- 
tessa di Feroni if I like, but I rather 
think.I'll go back to my own name, Why 
did you get married, Reg?” 

The direct attack left him unguarded. 
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Without any intentional disloyalty “to 
Jean,. he told the truth. He had gone 
out West as soon as she had broken their 
engagement. Billie Measom had been 
his pal through college. He had not 
seen him since both had left foreign 
service after the war. He knew that 
Billie was with his uncle, Walt Measom, 
at Jericho, Nevada. It made an objective 
point to aim at, He had met Jean there 
and in six weeks’ time had married her. 

“The rebound,” mused Claire, “You 
poor old saphead! No more initiative 
or nerve than a stranded starfish. I’m 
sorry. Weren't we both blissful idiots? 
e the perfect pattern of a wife? 
Salvatore was the perfect pattern of a 
husband, Remember meeting him last 
year in the Blake’s party at Cairo? Ever 
so much better looking than you, dear, 
the dark, Roman type, tall, poised, large 
“oxlike eyes, an impeccable nose, and 
moist, hot hands, Ugh! Give me one 
of your cigarettes. I used to light them 
up in the seclusion of my tomblike sleep- 
ing quarters at the Feroni palace and 
think of you. What did we fight over 
anyway? 1 can’t remember.” 

“My going to work.” Reg spoke with 
an effort at dignity. 

“That’s right. You didn’t show the 
proper spirit to slave for me eagerly and 
produce much, much money. And we 
were both handicapped. You know, 
really, I was up to my ears in bridge 
debts even when I went abroad. Uncle 
John was ready to clap me into a nun- 
nery, Feroni is fearfully rich. Mon- 
y's a rotten necessity, isn’t it, Reg?” 

“Rotten,” repeated Reg between set 
teeth, trying not to let the nearness of 
her get him. For the moment it seemed 
as if the Norns had handed him a cold 
deal, had robbed him of all life’s sweet- 
est essence, all its glamour, And there 
was silence between them during the 
rest of the drive, silence, with her hand 
folded in his closed palm in the old in- 
timate way, her head leaning contentedly 
back on his shoulder as if it belonged 
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there. Jean's cool, clear-eyed personai- 
ity seemed a half-forgotten memory. 

“You don’t know how much I have 
missed you, Reg,” she said dreamily, as 
the car stopped with traffic at Fourteenth 
Street. “I had no idea you were such 
a necessity. You could always amuse 
and — interest - me—remember ?—even 
when I didn’t know myself what [ 
wanted. But, some way, you've always 
lacked the nerve or form to take the high 
jump. You've balked at the bars, old 
dear. Why didn’t you follow me to 
Europe?” 

“And toddle around after you for the 
next six months? No, thanks! Prob- 
ably I did lack perseverance.” 

She stared ahead of her at the con- 
verging line of lights, dependent, like 
great tropical flowers’of the night. The 
frosty mist on the glass gave them a 
prismatic glory not their own. 

“You know, honestly, Reg, I don't 
believe either of us is capable of real 
love. It’s a sort of game where you're 
always trying to cap the other fellow’s 
tri@, So you love this Measom girl?” 

“Certainly.” His tone was irritable, 
combative. Claire smiled with a little 
characteristic indrawing of her lips, a se- 
cretiye, contented smile. “Of course,” 
Reg added, “it's been dull for her here, 
not knowing the right people. She’s 
at Tampa at present with her father, 
after tarpon or something. They're 
regular pals.” 

“Poor old Reg,” she said softly. 
“Life’s a gamble, isn’t it? It’s awfully 
queer, your teaming up with the Mea- 
soms. Billie wasn’t so bad, but remem- 
ber the dance grand old Molly-O gave 
two years ago at the Everglades? 
Spent over forty thousand bringing 
down all sorts of props and trimmings 
from New York, and there wasn’t any- 
body there worth while.” There was a 
pause as Reg removed his hand resent- 
fully. “I'd be delighted to help the girl 
—Jean is her name, isn’t it?—since she 
happens to be your wife. After all, 


it's not her fault, Reg, that we made 
fools of ourselves. But isn’t it gorgeous 
just to be back together?” 

“If we don’t make worse fools of our- 
selves now.” He turned toward her 
with a puzzled query in his eyes, caught 
the answering gleam in her own ag she 


“deliberately leaned her head back to meet 


his kiss, and forgot everything but the 
slim, velvety grace of her and the mem- 
ory of other times. She drew away with 
a laugh as the car slid along close to the 
curb. 

“Good night, Reg. Don’t get out. 
Perotti will take you to the club.” 

Three weeks later Jean came North 
with her father and mother to spend 
the Christmas holidays at Stony Point, 
the new estate on Long Island which 
old Walt had bought for her, Reg hated 
life at the Point. Its bleak, wind-swept 
spaces sent his soul scurrying about for 
a sheltered corner. The house was built 
of gray rock and stucco, like a French 
convent in its severity of style. High 
on the Point it stood, artificial gardens 
clinging to it inland, and long, curwng, 
rocky beaches on either side. To the 
east the sea at high tide slipped over 
the salt marshes and made an island uf 
the Point. 

“It's very imposing,” Molly Measom 
pronounced it at her first glimpse. “Very. 
Makes me think of some place we saw 
in Brittainy. Ile de something. What 
was that rock with a castle on top of it, 
Jean? I'd put a little drawbridge over 
that creek. We'll stay here with you till 
after Christmas, Jean, so Daddy can be 
sure you've ,got everything you want.” 

Jean hardly heard her. Reg had not 
answered her telegram, nor met them at 
the train. She had called his club twice 
and the Point, hefore leaving town. He 
must have had her letter telling him 
when they would be home. Home? She 
looked at the strange, gray walls with 
a chilled feeling as the car stopped be- 
fore the entrance, and drew her chin- 
chilla cape closer around her. The tiny 
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pet marmoset on her arm shivered and 
poked its nose deep into the fur as if it, 
too, feared the unknown. 

Mr, Yates had called up several times 
that morning, the butler, assured her, as 
she paused a moment in the wide, low- 
ceiled hall. He was at a house party, 
the Devereuxs in Arsleigh, and would 
be back that night. 

“Didn't he know what time we got in, 
Jean?” Mrs. Measom’s mild blue eyes 
held innocent inquiry. They always 
looked startlingly out of place, Jean 
thought, in contrast with her deeply hen- 
naed hair and doctored skin. Prosperity 
had been a serious ordeal to her 
mother. When Walt’s oil wells had 
piled pyramiding millions around her 
plump and placid shoulders, she had 
made a conscientious effort to live up to 
her social obligations. Walt had taken 
success like a boy. It was his particular 
joy now to go back to one of the old 
half-dead mining towns that had ripped 
up his hopes once upon a time, and make 
them disgorge, as he put it. He would 
put in a plant that was guaranteed to get 
at any ore underground, and play 
around until he found what he had al- 
ways believed lay there. It was his 
game now, just as it was Mollie’s to go 
after society's golden apples, 

Jean had spent her summers with him. 
Winters they traveled together while 
Mollie sent her persevering catapults at 
the closed portals of the elect. Ever 
since she was fourteen Jean had jaunted 
about with her tall, ungainly, handsome 
father on unusual trails. She was as 
familiar with Mauna Loa or Mount 
Everest as with old Crumpling Peak that 
overhung Jericho with a_ protective 
shadow, but Reg had not known this. 

He had stepped out of the W. Mea- 
sem offices two weeks after leaving New 
York, pulled his cap lower over his eyes 
to get a focus on his future locale, and 
had seen Jean sitting in her low, red 
roadster, a vivid red Tam pulled over 
her’ smooth, dark hair, her dark eyes 
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watching him interestedly. He had 
lighted his cigarette with a shade more 
deliberation than usual, glanced at her 
again, and walked down the one-sided 
street, where sorrel and white clover 
straggled up through the wide cracks of 
the unsteady, wooden sidewalk. 

Jean knew nothing of Claire Ballou. 
When her cousin, Billie Measom, had 
warned her against taking Reg seriously, 
she had told him she intended marrying 
his friend, At night the two left Jericho 
and drove twelve miles over to Deer 
Park, the huge, mountain playhouse 
Walt had built for Jean on the shoulder 
of Crumbling Peak. 

It had been partly the account he had 
read in Billie’s New York papers of the 
Natlou-Feroni wedding, partly the dis- 
covery of a new self that reassured Reg. 
There came a night with a red moon 
above mother-of-pearl clouds, and the 
world as vague as a drifting dream. 

Jean lay on the swinging couch out on 
the veranda, her arms above her head. 
She wore white, some heavy, creamy, 
Oriental silk with fringe trailing the 
floor. By day she had seemed a level- 
headed, sportsmanlike type of girl. By 
the red moonlight she stepped out beside 
his memory of Claire as competitor. He 
wished that Billie would join them, that 
something would happen to break the 
peculiar spell of the moment. The vision 
of Claire’s provocative smile flashed be- 
fore him, and suddenly he was beside 
the girl in the hammock, his arms fast 
about her without protest. 

And six weeks later they had been 
married and Reg had taken care to cable 
the news to his aunt in Rome. It had 
heen Walt's suggestion that the honey- 
moon route take in the Measom proper- 
ties and certain prospects through South 
America, Jean bad loved it all, the 
motor trip to the coast, down by easy 
stages to Mexico, through Central 

* America to Panama, where Walt had 
met them with his flying boat. A curious 
bridal journey for Reg, his friends 
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thought. It looked as if Measom had 
an idea of putting his new son-in-law to 
work, and those who knew Reg smiled. 

The night before Jean and her father 
had started for Florida, six moriths aft- 
er the marriage, Walt had told his plan. 
He would put Reg in charge of certain 
big Eastern interests controlling the 
Latin-American end. The salary was 
disconcerting, Reg remarked, to a man 
who suspected his own limitations. 

“It’s awfully good of you, Mr. Mea- 
som,” he began, the slightly bored, 
arched wrinkle in evidence between his 
eyebrows. 

“I'm just Dad,” ordered Walt briefly. 
“Come on out straight with it. Will you 
go?” 

“IT don’t think I’m adapted to that 
sort of thing.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“Why—er—managing outside inter- 
ests, I might make a damned mess of 
it for you. I don't seem to have any 
natural aptitude for engineering. Why 
don’t you try Bill?” 

After her father had gone Jean had 
eyed the trig, athletic figure in golf togs 
thoughtfully. 

“You don’t like real work, do you, 
Reg?” 

He smiled back at her with baffling 
negligence. 

“T think it is criminal to take away 
another man’s job when you don’t need 
it.” 

“T see. It's rather hard getting used 
to your code after Dad's.” 

“T have no code, my dear girl, I ac- 
cept conditions as they are.” 

There was-a pause. Then she lifted 
her head with a peculiar movement, 
restive, like a curbed horse, , 

“Reg, are you sorry we married?” 

“T haven't given the matter any 
thought. Is this a crucial moment? 
You'll have to excuse me. Conclusions 
always seem inadequate to me.” 

She had not seen him since that night. 
They had motored into town to connect 
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at midnight with Walt’s private car on 
the Congressional Express, Jean had 
waited in silence for some sign of ten- 
derness, even of good-fellowship, and 
had met merely a courteous indifference. 
She had parted from him, stinging under 
the injustice of his attitude. It was still 
with her now, when she found he had 
not even taken the trouble or had the de- 
sire to meet her. After lunch she had 
left her mother debating on a clock 
tower for the garage and gone for a long 
walk around the Point. Here Walt had 
followed her an hour or so later, and 
found her out on the rocks uncovered 
by the tide, sitting motionless, a slim sil- 
houette against the sunset. 

“He’s back,” he said briefly. 

“Thanks, Dad.” She stood up and 
joined him, strolling slowly back over 
the rocky beach. Walt’s face was ex- 
pressive, but controlled, The under- 
standing beween them required no 
words, 

When she was alone with Reg in her 
own room before dressing for dinner 
she stood for a moment at the wide win- 
dow smoking quietly, a slender, unemo- 
tional figure in her plain, black crépe 
gown. He closed the door behind him 
and the sound brought her back from 
the wide, free reaches of Crumbling 
Peak. The marmoset took one swift, 
frightened look at him and scurried for 
shelter to her arms. 

“Pleasant little beast.” Reg looked at 
it speculatively. “Memento?” 

“Billie gave it to me at Para.” 

“T didn’t know he was with you.” 

“Dad sent for him.” She crossed the 
long, narrow room a bit tiredly, and put 
the marmoset on a cushion. She hated 
the plump, overstuffed couch and heavy 
armchairs, the blank, thickly enameled 
walls with their shaded, make-believe 
candles, the heavy, warm, velvet carpet, 
the bed in its recess, canopied ornately in 
beruffled orchid satin. The shadowy 
shore line blending into the gleaming 
waters of the Sound, the rocky, uneven 
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beach, called to her mood. Somehow, 
now that he was there with her, she lost 
all feeling of indirectness or doubt as 
to her own course. 

“Is he coming up here?” 

“No. He went on to Jericho, I want 
to speak with you about something, 
Reg.” 

“Must it be now?” Reg was comically 
appealing. “My dear girl, if you knew 
how utterly fagged I am, racing out 
here to meet you after I’d missed your 
train——”” 

Jean ignored him. Taking the low 
chair by the open fire, she leaned for- 
ward, her cigarette balanced musingly. 

“You know I can’t compromise with 
myself the way you do, Reg. Maybe I 
get it from Dad, but I can’t trot around 
Robin Hood's barn. I have to take the 
direct cut through anything. We've 
been getting the full benefit of your af- 
fair up here. Gossip partly, and of 
course Mother found that paragraph in 
the society weekly. I know all about 
Claire Ballou now and how you were en- 
gaged:before you came West. I won't 
stand by and share my husband with any 
other woman. If we've made a mistake, 
I want to find it out now and quit, not 
go on like——” 

“Just exactly what do you mean?” 
He glanced at her casually. “You'll like 
Claire immensely when you know her.” 

“Oh, play fair, Reg. You can be 
frank with me, truly you can.” She faced 
him with eager intensity. “I’m not say- 
ing there is anything definitely wrong 
between you. But I mean if you really 
care—if you both made a mistake and 
have regretted it—tell me. I love the 
old Indian law and I would live up to it. 
They say, you know, that when two love 
the same person, one must depart lest 
three lives be made unhappy.” 

“I suppose that Billie told you that.” 

“Yes,” she assented quietly, “I think 
he did, and it is a good law. You see, 
you people here are used to doing as 
you please, but you throw a glamour 
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over your acts so you cannot see reality. 
You are like dancers in the mist. Once 
when Dad and I were traveling in Asia 
we spent a few days with a British offi- 
cial and his wife at a station far up in 
the Himala Tt was a beautiful spot. 
You felt as if you could tread on clouds, 
like gods, and when the moonlight 
shone out above the great lake of mist 
it was so eerie and mysterious, so un- 
real, Reg. I remember watching people 
dancing in an open pavilion, There was 
mist creeping up about them and the 
great temple lanterns gave a strange, 
Iuish-purple light, iridescent, disturb- 
ing. You felt uneasy, as if the barriers 
of reality had given way to some phan- 
tom life where nothing was the same. 
You all make me think of that night. 
You cover evil with a queer glamour 
and call it truth.” 

“You're making yourself unhappy and 
suspicious over nothing, Jean. It’s com- 
plimentary to me, but unfair toa woman 
who is absolutely beyond reproach. 
You're morbid.” 

“Oh, don’t, Reg. I can’t begin to 
fence with you in words and I’m not a 
hit jealous. But Iam right and I simply 
warn you that T won't stay here and play 
your kind of game. It cheapens our 
love. I’m willing to free you and go 
back West, if that is what she wants, 
or- ng 


“Cut it!” Reg said succinctly. 


“You 
ay go West any time it suits you and 
frame up any kind of a story on me that 
your lawyer thinks easiest, but you will 
kindly leave the contessa’ out of it.” 

She stood by the open fire waiting, 
after the door had closed behind him. 
He would surely come back. She 
could not believe there lay any real final- 
ity behind his words. It was their 
first serious quarrel and suddenly there 
swept over her a wave of fury and bit- 
terness at the woman who was capable 
of instigating it, of being important 
enough to estrange Reg and herself. A 
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step sounded in the corridor, a tap came ~ 
at the door, softly, tactfully muffled. 

“Jean, dear?’ 

She called back quickly, crossing to 
the dressing room so that her mother 
could not see her face until she had con- 
trolled herself. 

“Thought you would be dressed by 
now, but Reg has been here, hasn’t he?” 
Molly settled herself in a capacious, 
stuffed armchair of mauve velvet, blond, 
double-chinned, archly benign, as she 
gazed mildly and happily from the fresh 
orchids on the Italian mantel to the fur- 
tive, shivering form of the marmoset 
curled on the fur cape Jean had let fall 
by her chair. “Hello, Nini. He feels 
the cold, doesn’t he? We'll get him a 
little fur-tined basinet to sleep in and 
a warm, fur-lined jacket. Did Reg tell 
you he gave me the invitation list?” 

“For what?” Jean's voice was cool 
and direct as she stepped out into the 
light. smoking quietly, her dinner gown 
a one-piece affair of black velvet, 
girdled in flat, roughly cut jet. She 
stood hy the fire, her lips a bit drawn 
and colorless. 

“The house party. I wrote to him 
from Tampa about it. Daddy and I 
want to give you the happiest Christ- 
mas you've ever had before we go West, 
and T didn’t know who to ask, I mean 
the right ones, Jean. Reg drew this up.” 
Jean took the list from her and ran down 
the list of names. It was not in Reg’s 
handwriting, but typed. “Do you sup- 
pose they'll all come?” 

“Who cares?” Jean smiled hack at 
her. “I'd rather be going with you and 
Dad. We don’t know any of these peo- 
ple and they certainly don’t give a rap 
for us. They are Reg’s friends.” 

“And vours now, don’t forget that. I 
couldn't do this for you in a thousand 
years, dear. It’s a hig load off my mind, 
and Reg says I won't have to think twice 
about any of the arrangements. He’s 
got a new butler who used to be with 
the Ballous and never makes mistakes, 
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and the Contessa di Feroni is sending 
a woman who used to be Mrs. Robeson 
Draper's social secretary. Did you see 
that invitation from the contessa? My 
dear little girl, her mother, Charlotte 
Ballou, ruined the biggest party I ever 
gave with a sneer, and now here’s her 
daughter running after you.” 

“Yes,” said Jean slowly. “Funny, 
isn’t it? 1 suppose we must be grate- 
ful, mustn’t we?” 

She found herself suddenly isolated 
by her own fear. She could not tell her 
mother frankly her suspicion of Claire 
Ballou, or refuse to have her as a guest, 
not if there was to be any pretense of 
harmony between Reg and herself. And 
yet, as the days passed and there came 
the unworking of Claire’s overtures of 
friendship, the whole plan lay before her 
so palpably, she could hardly play her 
own part without balking. 

Mollie welcomed the contessa’s aid 
with intense relief. There followed the 
numberless ‘little intimacies of a new 
friendship. The gray-and-silver coupé 
became a familiar sight crossing the lit- 
tle stone bridge. Jean would watch it 
sometimes as she sat on the rock break- 
water, She knew exactly what would 
take place. Tea would be served. Her 
mother would plead with Claire to take 
her place. Reg would sit where he 
could watch the contessa’s face and lis- 
ten lazily. She would never be missed. 

With Nini tucked clingingly in the 
hollow of her arm, she would take long 
walks in the cool, dry days before 
Christmas. Back of Stony Point 
stretched woods with spaces of salt 
meadows in between and beyond these 
unexpected hill sweeps and ravines that 
reminded her of the West. Clustering 
along the bottom of the hill cuts were 
foreign settlements, curiously interrupt- 
ing the procession of private estates. 

She half wished she could go down 
among these people, as she used to do 
at Jericho and other mining camps. She 
felt she understod them better than she 
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did Claire and her kind. As the house 
filled up with guests she found herself 
more remote than ever from Reg. He 
was absorbed by others. They played 
bridge most of the time, danced, talked 
a language together she had not yet ac- 
quired. They were all as charming to 
her, and as aloof and impersonal, as her 
dancers of the Himalaya mis She 
found herself cut off from them by in- 
timacies of long standing in which Reg 
shared. They seemed more the con- 
tessa’s guests than hers, and yet Claire 
was delightfully cordial to her, with 
overtures of peace she could not mis- 
understand, even while she held Reg’s 
interest absolutely. ; 

Only Walt understood, With the old 
bond of silent sympathy between them, 
Jean knew that he saw the full signifi- 
cance of the situation, that no subter- 
fuge or delicate camouflage concealed 
from his keen old eyes the affair between 
Reg and the contessa. Not that she ever 
spoke to him of it, or shared the misery 
of her own heart with him, but it-was 
solacing to feel that he knew. 

Two days before Christmas the 
weather veered without warning. From 
a still, clear cold, there came from the 
north a gray presence that slowly set- 
tled down over the water and land like 
a tangible, sentient menace. Jean 
watched from her windows the scurry- 
ing, frightened gulls. Shg had left her 
new secretary calling up hurriedly over 
the wire to get all supplies out a day 
ahead of time. Inside the house were 
decorators putting the final touches to 
Claire’s design for a costume party on 
Christmas Eve. Mollie was in seclu- 
sion, swaying between a yearning to ap- 
pear as Guinevere or Joanna of Naples. 
Jean had seen her for a moment, and 
been waved out. Her father had gone 
into town early on business. Reg was 
absorbed in planning things with Claire 
and the other guests. She felt out of 
touch with it all, lonely, restless. Be- 
fore the others he was natural and cour- 
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teous, but they had never been alone 
since the quarrel, 

She felt her nerves reaching the snap- 
ping point of endurance. Every hour 
seemed to widen the distance between 
them, The very way in which Reg 
treated this woman amazed her. She 
had thought him tender and attentive to 
herself, but with Claire there was an 
utter subservience to every whim, a re- 
sponse to every mood. She ruled him 
by her careless contempt, her assurance 
of her hold over him. The tone of her 
voice when she called to him, in the 
oddly intimate way she had of saying 
his name, a little drawl, a lingering over 
the one syllable, “Reg.” It never failed 
to arouse in Jean a hot resentment, as 
helpless as it was agonizing, 

The new secretary came to tell her 
it impossible to get the tall, altar 
candles from the city, They could not 
promise delivery with the storm con- 
ditions growing worse. 

“| think I, will drive in myself,” 


Jean 


said. “It will only take a couple of 
hours. Tell Burr, will you, Miss 
Finch?” 


St 


changed her dress quickly for a 
long, fur-bordered, duvetyn street gown, 
a small, close hat of suede and heavy 
motoring cloak of suéde and velvet. It 
would be refreshing, the long, lonely 
ride into town over the storm-cleared 
roads. She glanced about for Nini, 
calling his name softly. Then she re- 
membered. The marmoset had curled 
up on a couch pillow beside her in the 
sun parlor after lunch, and she had for- 
gotten him when she came up to her own 
rooms. Half unconsciously her eyes 
sought a photograph of Billie which 
stood on her mantel. Reg was utterly 
wrong. There had never been any sen- 

Miment between Billie and herself. He 
Was just a very dear old pal, and as she 
thought this her gaze grew tender. 

In the living room Reg stood by, a 
negligently critical director, as Claire 
came softly down the stairs, She was 
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dressed in her costume, which was that 
of Boccaccio’s love. Her one-piece 
gown of gold metal cloth shaped itself 
to every outline of her figure, clinging 
about her feet, half slipping from her 
shoulders. Her long, blond ‘hair hung 
about her in wavy profusion, It ideal- 
ized her features, gave her a youthful- 
ness, a mysterious charm. She held out 
a long, twisted rope of seed pearls. 
“Reg, I want these in my hair, and 
I'm not certain of the period fashion. 
And | want you to tell me frankly if 
this costume will shock our dear We: 
ern household. Is it too true to art?” 
Reg looked at her in silence, looked 
until she glanced up at him knowingly. 
“Come out here where you can see 
to do it.”* She stepped out into the sun 
parlor and sat down on the couch, bend- 
ing her head so that he could entwine 
the pearls through her hair. Reg went 
at it clumsily. It was all exactly as 
she wanted it to be. The touch of her 
curls sent thrills through him like fire; 
the sheer, audacious beauty of her in 
the daring gown dazzled him. She 
looked up at him with a certain char- 
istic little smile that had always 
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maddened him with its taunting chal- 
lenge. 

“Like it, Reg?” 

He bent over her to meet her lips, 
when the rope of pearls with its tasseled 
ends touched the marmoset asleep on the 
cushion. It sprang up in alarm, caught 
eagerly at the dangling rope and became 
enmeshed in the masses of blond hair 
that swept back over the cushions as, 
their lips met. 

“Oh, Reg, it’s bitten me!” Claire cried 
in terror. “Take it away, Reg!” 

His fingers gripping the slim, trem- 
bling body of the marmoset, Reg freed 
it from the entangling hair. His face 
had flushed with anger. Without a 
word he opened a window and threw 
Nini as far as he could. 

“Reg. it's hers.” Claire half whis- 
pered the words, but was silenced by the 
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sight of Jean, standing motionless in the 
entrance, “I am so sorry,” she faltered, 
“but it bit me——” 

“I don’t believe Nini bit you.” 
spoke with an effort. 

“L could swear it did.” Reg faced her 
with a deliberate intent to shield Claire. 
“I have always hated the damned little 
beast, and it got what was coming to 
it.” 

She met his eyes for one blazing in- 
stant, accusation, everything in her own. 
The fact that Nini was hers had 
weighed as nothing against the caprice 
of this woman. He had sacrificed the 
marmoset without a thought of her. She 
turned from them and walked out of the 
house. Down under the sun-parlor win- 
dows she found the limp body in the 
new-fallen snow. Nini was alive. The 
soft, dark eyes looked up at her, like 
those of a human being in their appeal 
and affection, 

She held the little body close to her 
as she went to the waiting car. Burr, the 
chauffeur, told her Nini’s back was bro- 
ken, and, even while he examined it, the 
tiny creature died. Telling him to wait 
for her, Jean went down to the break- 
water. She felt chilled and strangely 
still, not angry or bitter now, merely ut- 
terly hopel There was one small 
evergreen Nini had liked to play around. 
She took a stick and dug a small space 
under the snow and frozen pine needles 
and buried the tiny body. When she 
was back in the car again she told Burr 
to stop at the lodge by the entrance 
gates. Here she wrote a brief note to 
Reg and asked the keeper to see that he 
received it later. She said it was not 
important. 

“I won't drive all the way in, Burr,” 
she said. “Take me to the station.” 

She had made up her mind to. go 
West. -She would let her father know 
as soon as she reached New York and 
he might join her if he liked. Tf not. 
she could go on alone to the house on 
Crumbling Peak. 


Jean 
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There were few people in the train, 
no one who would recognize her. She 
sat erect, nerved to the last degree of 
endurance, The killing of Nini had 
seemed the high, culminative act that 
had snapped every bond between Reg 
and herself. She knew Claire had lied, 
Nini had not bitten her. He had caught 
at the pearl rope and become entangled 
in her hair, frightening her. 

The train swerved around the hill-cut 
curve. She caught a glimpse of lights 
through the Polish settlement in the 
hollow, the woods and ravines in dark- 
ness with falling snow, the long shriek 
of the whistle as they neared the next 
station, and then something hap- 
pened. She felt the jolt and grinding of 
brakes, the sudden stop of the train, 
The man in the seat ahead sprang up, 
dashed through the aisle to the back 
platform, and dropped to the track, 
running along the side of the train. 

“Dor houted the brakeman. “He's 
on this side!” 

She rose and followed the other scat- 
tered passengers through the cars. 
There had been an accident, a man was 
run over. By the green light at the end 
of the station platform a few people 
had gathered and the doctor was hend- 
ing over the body of a man. It all hap- 
pened rapidly, as if it had been re- 
hearsed; the taking of names by the 
conductor, the return to the train of the 
others, the finding herself alone on the 
platform, with the man’s head on her 
lap as the doctor worked over him deft- 
ly. Nobody had asked her to help. She 
had done so instinctively, being the only 
woman. 

The man was one of the Poles from 
the Hollow. He was unconsci 
breathing in short, queer gasps as 
had. She liked the cheerful, twinkly- 
eyed young doctor, He gave her orders 
as if she had been an emergency nurse. 
The man would live, he thought,,some 
ribs were smashed and one arm was 
broken, internal injuries perhaps, but 
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he thought not, The station agent gave 
his name, John Kopatka; lived with his 
family in the third house on the Hollow 
road. She noticed the doctor spoke with 
authority and was well known. 

He told her he was going to take the 
man home in one of the station jitneys. 
It was quicker than a twenty-mile ride 
toa hospital in the storm. Without ask- 
ing her whether she would go or not, he 
directed her in helping to place the"man 
easily on the cushions where she could 
support him, They drove slowly around 
the level road through the village and 
back to the lights in the Hollow. Jean 
felt a peculiar relaxation, an exhilarated 
feeling of release from her own mental 
agony. She had hardly spoken a word, 
merely obeyed orders. The relief came 
to her nerves in a glow of sympathy for 
the man and his’ family. 

The house was a small, frame, two- 
story one, built against the side of the 
hill. Stone steps led up to it. The 
opening door framed a view of a lamp- 
lit kitchen, a young Polish woman 
holding a baby to her breast, with two 
others he nding to her skirts. There was 
an agyressive dignity and defiance in 
her dark eyes as she took in the picture, 
Yes, that was the house of John Ko- 
pal She was his wife. Was he dead? 
. no,” Jean assured her com- 
passionately. “He has been hurt by the 
train, but not so very badly.” . 

“Just enough to make trouble, huh?” 
She shrugged a contemptuous shoulder 
at the limp figure the doctor laid on the 
children’s couch by the stove. “I bet 
he don’t get himself killed. He's afraid 
I might get some money from the rail- 
road. That would be too good for me. 
He just make a little more trouble for 
everybody.” 

She sat down by the fire, bent over 
the baby, ignoring the group by the 
couch, resentful, indignant, at the news. 
When the doctor ordered her to help 
undress the man she shrugged her 
shoulders indifferently, stoically. Let 
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him stay as he was. It was good for 
him, Maybe he’d know how people felt 
when they had pain, 

Jean heard her with curious sym- 
pathy. It was delightful to find a wom- 
an who expressed her own sentiments 
toward husbands. She spoke impulsive- 
ly. She would stay there and help. She 
understood what to do. There was no 
reason why she should not remain. The 
doctor looked at her keenly in the yellow 
lamplight, seeing for the first time her 
youth , and loveliness. She stood the 
scrutiny calmly, removing her hat and 
cloak. She had livéd in the West, she 
told him, and knew these people, could 
even speak a little of the language. To 
prove it she spoke to the woman, telling 
her she would stay: with her and help. 
No answer came, merely a lifted 
shoulder. The doctor left, promising he 
would come back in an hour’s time. He 
lived at the next village. 

The man lay sleeping quietly under 
the morphine. Jean put the younger 
children to sleep, built up the fire for 
the night, filled the tea kettle, made some 
tea for herself and the woman, It re- 
lieved her intensely to sit there and hear 
this wife tell in low, emotionless tones 
of the selfishness of men. Christmas, 
and he was drinking up every dollar they 
had. There were no presents in the 
house, hardly any food to eat. The 
baby had been sick, Men, know what? 
Not worth the powder to blow them all 
to hell, not one of them. 

Jean laughed for the first time, threw 
her cloak about her, and asked the wom- 
an if the store up the street was open. 
On second thought, she offered to stay 
while the wife went herself, and handed 
her a roll of bills to buy what she liked. 
When the woman hesitated, staring at 
her suspiciously, she told her she had 
nowhere to spend Christmas and wanted 
to have a good time with the children. 

The storm increased. Jean hardly 
noticed it outside the small windows, 
as she helped the woman trim the thick- 
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ly branched evergreen tree she had 
dragged back after her along the street. 
Besides all the presents and groceries, 
she unwrapped a large box of candles, 
large, round ones, varicolored. Watch- 
ing her place one at each window, Jean 
remembered amusedly that she had 
started out to buy candles before the 
death of Nini. The woman set them on 
the mantel and dresser, two for each, 
then went into the front room and 
placed them at the windows. Climbing 
the narrow stairs, she went into the 
three rooms up there, setting at each 
window a candle, 

Jean opened the door for the doctor 
when he returned, and aided him while 
he set the broken ribs and arm. The 
man was not hurt internally, he said. 
He would look after him. She had bet- 
ter stay a couple of days if she could. 
They talked together a moment before 
he left. He asked no questions. He 
had been through the war and accepted 

«her service as a matter of course, She 
promised to stay. 


Back at Stony Point Reg and Walt 
Measom faced each other alone. The 
note from Jean lay on the table. It was 
brief. It merely said she could not re- 
main any longer under the circum- 
stances. She was going West. He 
would understand, 

Reg listened in silence while Walt 
raged. When his father-in-law had 
finished, he said quietly that Jean was at 
liberty to act as she pleased. He would 
not go after her. 

At the rising flood of denunciation 
from Walt, Reg turned away, a slight 
sneer of disgust on his lips. At the door 
Mollie stopped him, her eyes brimming 
with tears; pleading with Walt not to let 
people know what had happened. They 
must get her back at once, before any 
one found out. When she had finished, 
Reg ‘again remarked quietly that Jean 
was at liberty to act as she damned 
pleased. He would not go after her. 
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He went downstairs, avoiding the 
living room with its card tables and 
corner couples. Great logs were 
smoldering in the hig rock fireplace in 
the hall. As he walked toward it, 
smoking, Claire followed him from the 
living room, deliberately, leisurely. 

“Well?” she queried. 

In an undertone he told her what had 
happened. Jéan had gone and he had 
reftiSed to follow her, Claire frowned 
slightly, She hated finality and family 
breakups. They lacked finesse. What 
about the Christmas party? | Mollie 
would attend to that, he assured her. It 
could be smoothed over, somehow, The 
main thing was not to act as if anything 
unusyal had happened. Jean had been 
called away suddenly, and would return 
at any minute, That was enough for 
now. 

“Of course, she must come back,” 
Claire said soft! “Tt would look so 
badly if she didn’t. 

Reg stared at the fire in silence He 
felt at the end of his rope so far as the 
Western game was concerned. The 
curious part was he didn’t care what 
happened to any of them, so long as he 
had the surety of Claire’s interest. 

“Let’s drive somewhere, It’s only 
four o'clock.” He looked down at her 
heavily, “I don’t want to talk about 
this. Come on, Claire. Will you go 
with me?” 

She thought fora moment. A fter all, 
why not? It would show better than 
anything else that there was nothing 
queer about Jean's absence. A few mo- 
ments later she joined him at the side 
entrance under the great rock archway. ~ 
Reg had chosen a coupé two-seater, He 
headed south wien they struck the main 
road, 

“Where are you going, Reg?” Claire 
leaned back in her furs restfully, For 
answer, he turned, bent his head, and 
kissed her. But the fierce possessiveness 
of his kiss annoyed her. 

“Don’t be savage with me, dear,” she 
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said. “I don’t like it. I refuse to be 
made the object of any sentimental re- 
action after. your quarrel with your 
wile.” hd 

Hie laughed unsteadily, sending the 
-car forward through the gathering dark- 
ness of falling snow and twilight. 

“Claire, you're delicious. You're 
afraid you'll be named in Jean’s suit 
against me, You're love’s own coward, 
She'll play strictly according to rule. 
You needn't be afraid.” 

“My dear boy, why should I be 
afraid? I haven't done anything.” Her 
tone was cool and sweet. “I wouldn’t 
take you off her hands as a free gift, 
much less purloin you, darling. I 
couldn’t possibly afford such a luxury.” 

“You'll marry me as soon as I am 
free, if I have to go to work in a factory 
to support you.” Reg spoke between 
set teeth. She laughed softly. 
fouching and tempting, Reg, but I 
can't, really. You need special scenery 
to bring out your attractiveness. I can’t 
quite see myself watching for an over- 
alled, unshaven Reg, I like to keep you 
as a possible temptation. It keeps me 
guessing with myself. Are you a temp- 
tation, Reg? I never can make up my 
own mind.” 

“T'll make it up for you.” He drove 
swiftly along the deserted road, covering 
the miles between Stony Point and the 
place he had ahead as objective. About 
seven miles back from the shore was a 
roadside inn known as Ribaud’s Chalet. 
It had been a favorite resort with them 
both in the old days before her mar- 
riage, The Sutton Smith estate, where 
Claire had lived with her uncle and 
aunt, was near it. The house was 
closed now, but they could stop at the 
inn. : 

Tt would be in keeping with the spell 
of the hour, the recklessness in his own 
heart. to sit at the same table with Claire 
out on the glass-inclosed veranda, with 
the storm heating up about them and the 
quietude and sequestered safety of the 
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inn sheltering them. He failed to notice 
the increasing fall of snow, the rising 
velocity of the wind sweeping dowm back 
of them from the north. When they 
turned up the familiar, curving drive 
that led through avenues of pines to 
the Chalet, Claire leaned forward 
eagerly, her hand on his shoulder, 

“Reg, how dear of you! We'll have 
tea here and——” She stopped hesi- 
tatingly. There were no lights visible 
from the large gabled house. The 
windows were boarded up. The snow 
had already drifted over the broad front 
steps. The place was empty. She 
peered through the glass panels of the 
door after Reg had wrenched aside a 
plank in order to see inside. “Fate saves 
us from our own folly,” she laughed. 
“Isn't that rich? Here I was all pre- 
pared to linger and live over tender mo- 
ments with you, Reg, and coax old 
thrills back. And I’m. frozen, too. 
Serves us right.” 

He tried to take her in his arms as 
she turned, but she pushed his head 
away, her hand on his chin. 

“Don't. I can’t bear emotion when 
I’m shivering and | don’t like kisses 
when the end of your nose is cold, Let's 
hurry back. Where are your lights?” 

Reg noticed for the first time that his 
car lights were out. When he tried to 
turn them on there was no response. 
There was no ignition as he struggled 
to start the car. Under his breath he 
cursed the men at the garage who had 
let the car go out in faulty condition 
He made vain attempts to start it with 
the gas. It pounded a moment, then 
stopped short. Claire had settled back 
comfortably, her furs drawn closely 
around her chin. It had been difficult 
for a moment, she reflected. Probably 
much better that the inn was closed. 
Reg seemed to be losing his savoir- 
faire in flirtation. She hoped Jean 
would have returned by the time they 
got back to the Point. Only an under- 
bred girl could have been guilty of de- 


setting her guests at such a time, she 
thought contemptuously. It only showed 
the caliber of the Measom tribe, un- 
grateful to her, after all she had done 
to start them off right. 

“The damned thing’s dead,” Reg an- 
nounced quietly. “We're stuck here, 
Claire.” 

“Well, go somewhere and get help,” 
she ordered petulantly. “I'm not afraid. 
I'll stay herg in the car. Give me your 
cigarettes.” 

He handed the case over to her. 

“You'd better get out. The battery 
has run out and there isn’t a supply 
garage in miles. I'll break into the 
house. We're in for it unless I can get 
help on the wire. There's a chance they 
haven't cut that off yet.” 

Jimmying the front door open with a 
screw driver from his tool kit, he lo- 
cated the telephone booth at the end of 
the hall and called up Stony Point. The 
wires snapped and hummed from the 
storm. One of the servants would 
answer, he figured. It would be easy 
to send out another car after them. 
When he got the house finally he asked 
for Gibbs, the butler, and gave him 


orders quickly, emphasizing their 
danger in the storm without heat or 
supplies. 


As the man hung up Walt stood 
behind him, one hand jammed into his 
trousers pocket, the other running 
through his hair, tousling it into a 
cockatoo crest of defiance. His eyes 
were keen and brilliant. He had just 
enough Christmas cheer to make him 
heady and positive. 

“If anybody leaves this place to give 
help to those two, I'll shoot them,” he 
said briefly. Mollie hurried into the 
hall, closing the doors behind her, 
pleading with him not to raise his voice. 
But Walt merely made his orders 
clearer. Not one bit of help should go 
out from his daughter's home to save 
either her renegade husband or the 
woman with him. “I'm not a damned 
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old fool, Mollie, and I call a spade a 
spade. I’ve seen my girl eating her 
heart out over those two, and, by Jove, 
they can freeze and starve before I'll 
lift a finger to help them. They want 
to be together. Let them die together.” 
He eyed the composed, elderly, English 
butler fiercely. “Get that, do you, 
Gibbs ?” 

“Yes, sir, thank you, sir,” responded 
Gibbs, without the flick of an eyelash. 
But Mollie persisted with a pertinacity 
that had weathered Walt’s final decisions 
before. 

“Tt’s common humanity, and folks will 
talk, Walt. Jean would send help in a 
minute. You're crazy, This isn’t 
Mexico or Nevada. It’s New York.” 

Walt’s arm swung about her shoul- 
ders, heading her firmly toward the liv- 
ing room. She had a lot to attend to 
with her guests. She had better post- 
pone her costume party and give them 
something else to do. And she was to 
let him strictly alone. When she had 
gone he sent word to the stables, or- 
dering a horse to be saddled at once, 
not any high jumper, he said. A horse 
that wasn't afraid, that was sure-footed, 
and could travel. 

He went up to his own room, changed 
his clothes, and rammed a revolver into 
his hip pocket, his generous old lips 
puckered ominously. They would make 
a fool out of his girl, would they, with 
their damned Eastern tricks, break her 
heart, send her back West licked! 
Taking a well-filled flask from his own 
stock, he buttoned himself into his coat 
and started out of the house, swung up 
into the saddle of the waiting horse, and 
headed for the south turnpike three 
miles away. 

Back at the inn Reg struggled over 
ineffectual fire building while Claire, 
curled up on the high-backed settle, 
shivered among her furs. A search of 
the pantries had revealed no food sup- 
plies at all. 
Reg had tried the telephone again, and 
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had found the wires dead from the 


storm. The car stood half buried al- 
ready, with the wind blowing a gale, 
piling the heavy snow over the drive- 
way and veranda. It blew in from the 
north like a snow squall at sea, blinding, 
irresistible. Reg managed to get the fur 
rugs out of the car, and piled them 
around Claire’s knees and feet. He sat 
down beside her on the floor, keeping 
up the meager fire with pieces of 
broken chairs and planking he had 
smashed up in the cellar, 

“At least we're together,” he said. 
“Claire, it's a straight run ahead of us 
now. All the long wait, the damned 
blunders and misunderstandings—I’ve 
been a fool. A man is propinquity’s 
clown. Isn't this great? Like being 
isolated ina mountain cabin,” 

She shook herself free from his arms 
irritably. If he cared for “her, why 
didn't he think of some way. to get her 
lack? Was she to stay there and freeze 
all night? Did he realize what people 
would say? Wasn't there anything to 
eat in the entire place? 

Reg got up and went out to forage 
through empty closets and pantries. 
Everything had been cleared away. In 
the kitchen there were evidences that 
others had broken in before themselves 
and eaten everything in sight. He car- 
tied the news back to her. Claire 
shivered with dread. Perhaps they 
were hidden around the place now, 
watching them, tramps who had stolen 

* into the inn for shelter. Reg laughed 
at her. It would be better for them 
if there was somebody around whom he 
could pay to go for help. He glanced 
at his watch. It was after eight. 
Claire's face was piteous in its utter 
disgust and fear of consequences. Did 
he think at all of what everybody would 
be saying about them? 

“Who cares?” He stood over her 
doggedly. “I'm glad it happened. This 
settles the whole thing.” 

“What do you mean?” She rose from 
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the settle, a new look in her eyes as she 
faced him, shrewd, combative. “If you 
thinksthat I am going to be jammed into 
any compromising situation between you 
and your wife, Reg, you're wrong.” 

His eyes half closed in amused ap- 
preciation, Before she could repel him 
he held her fast in his arms, telling her 
exactly where she stood, in a low, sup- 
pressed voice. She was beautifully com- 
promised, She would probably be named 
in Jean’s divorce action. He was glad 
of it. She had danced through life as 
she liked, always playing with fire, with 
subterfuge, with danger that was safe. 

“A Semele gowned -in asbestos,” he 
laughed. “This time you're going to 
pay, Claire, and you know damned well 
you love me.” 

“Do 1?” She pushed him from her 
contemptuously, “If you think for one 
minute that I ever intended marrying 
you, Reg, you're a fool. You needed 
Jean’s money and you stand every 
chance of losing it. You've lost your 
own head, and put me in a rotten light. 

I hate a man who is so stupid he can’t 
play the game.” 

“T lost my head? You never cared, 
did you?” he sneered back at her, 

“You, killed that monkey, you broke 
with your wife, you made a fool of me 
before a houseful of my friends after I 
had persuaded them to come and visit 
your wife and her silly relatives. Marry 
you? My dear boy, you've never been 
any temptation to me as a husband, I 
know you too well. You're charming 
to flirt with, Reg, but you're an expen- 
sive luxury for Any woman.” 

He released her and stood staring 
down into the fire with brooding eyes. 
This, then, was their hour of romance 
and adventure, the hour of love's 
glamour. They were alone together at 
an old trysting place, at night, with 
every haunting memory around them, 
every opportunity waiting on their 
whim. He looked down at the woman 
crouching on the settle, her pallid, 
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drawn face a mask of discontent and 
dread. The face of Jean came back to 


him with strange vividness, the. elean- 


cut beauty of her, the clarity and sanity 
of vision, the faith in himself that had 
first drawn him to her. Yet it was the 
woman by the fire who had told him he 
was not worth marrying, who had re- 
vealed by her scorn and contempt the 
real manner of man he was. 

He started suddenly for the outer 
doors: 

“There's a branch road leads off be- 
low here into the Hollow,” he told her 
curtly. “I can find it all right and get 
help back to you in a few hours.” 


“I won't be left here alone !"-she shot 
back indignantly. 
“You can't go with me. There's 


plenty of wood there. Keep up the fire 
and lie close to it with the fur rugs over 
you. I'll be back as soon as I can.” 
He slammed the door on her hurled 
reproaches. He would save himself and 
leave her to die there alone! Setting his 
teeth grimly, he faced away from the 
house toward the trees of the drive, 
trusting to his sense of direction. 
Struggling to keep his footing against 
the stinging blast of snow, wind, and 
sleet, he found the road. It cut straight 
across the island, he knew. It was 
merely a case of following the telegraph 
poles until they led to the hill cut they 
called the Hollow. He grinned back at 
the light from the inn windows, glam- 
orous, golden, and plunged ahead, 


Jean stepped softly from the bedside 
of the sleeping Pole. From somewhere 
in the village there came the sound of 
chimes. She had fallen asleep on the 
low wooden rocker when they roused 
her. It was after midnight. The 
trimmed tree glistened in a corner. She 
stopped before it to straighten a doll 
that had lunged forward among the 
twigs, before she built up the fire to a 
blaze. 

The woman was awake, moving light- 
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ly around the house. 


She had lighted 
the candles at every window and on the 


shelves and dressers. Jean thrilled at 
the myriad little flares of lame. It was 
the way they did back home ip the Polish 
settlements. The Feast of Lights, they 
called it, So should the wandering, 
homeless Maid and her Babe find their 
way. She was standing by the stove, 
warming coffee, when she heard a 
knocking at the outer door. 

“I go,” said the woman calmly. 

Jean stepped back into the bedroom 
listening, some swift premonition setting 


her heart beating. They had traced her, .’. 


after all. She heard voices outside, 
speaking Polish, and caught the drift of 
its meaning by a word here and there. 
Some one had been lost in the storm 
and had come for help. 

“My man hurt,” the woman said. 
“No can go,” She stared out curiously 
at the third man who stood there. 
“That one Mr, Yates,” she said briefly 
to Jean when she had returned to the 
fire. “From Stony Point down here. He 
say he got one woman over by Ribaud’s, 
No got food, no wood. Car no good. 
Maybe she die in the storm. The men 
go with him.” 

Jean heard her words with a strange 
tightening of nerves. It had heen Reg, 
then, at the door, no crazy fantasy of 
the night, when she had thought she 
heard his voice. But he had not come 
for her. It was to save Claire. Her 
brain worked clearly now. If her father 


had learned of her plight and its cause, - 


he would stop at nothing. They might 
have left the Point in a car and lost 
their way. 

She turned to the woman who stood 
regarding her oddly, her black, unwink- 
ing eyes alert and suspicious, Jean 
asked her for heavy boots. Her own 
fur coat would do, She pulled on the 


high felt boots over her shoes and. 


wrapped the long woolen scarf around 
her head and throat. The woman 
lighted a lantern and handed it to her, 
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a little inscrutable smile at the corners 
of her mouth. 

“Why you go to this woman?” she 
asked abruptly. “They no good, none 
of them. This man no good.” 

“Te is my man,” Jean told her simply. 
The two looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, a world of understanding flashing 
from eye to eye, then the Polish woman 
walked to her dresser, opened the top 
drawer, and searched until she found a 
revolver. 

“You take it,” she ordered. “I know 
what they do, those rich people. You 
good woman.” 

“Oh, no!" Jean put the gun from 
her. “I wouldn't hurt him for the 
world. Why—I love him.” 

“Sure, you love him, but I tell you, 
you shoot her. I know her, that Ballou 
girl. l work for her people once, Al- 
ways she laugh at everything, she laugh 
at me, make fun of everything good, 
decent. You shoot her Root, she take 
your man away.” 

Outside the door Jean held ‘the lantern 
high to see her way. The storm was 
letting up as the wind died down. She 
heard voices up the hill street and fol- 
lowed, finding the beaten tracks of the 
men. Up by the garage they stopped. 
She could hear Reg ordering, pleading, 
threatening, trying to get them to take 
him back to the inn with supplies. They 
stood about, listening’ stoically. It was 
Christmas. There were festivities all 
through the little one-street village. No 
one wanted to take the trip over the 
storm-filled roads. There was, too, she 
saw. the curious antagonism toward, the 
people of the Point, with its rich estates, 
a rawing back from contact with one 
of their kind, an indifference to their 
perl or needs. And before she had 
reached the group Reg sank heavily 
down on the snow, exhausted, his head 
H lin his hands, 
spoke in Polish to the tallest 
man, remembering him as one who had 
aided the doctor with John Kopatka. 
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She wanted a car and would drive it 
herself. She had money to pay for it. 
The men made way for her. She heard 
one say it was the nurse who had helped 
Kopatka. They heard her respectfully 
as she repeated her wants. The tall man 
warned her that the roads were bad, but 
she already had her purse open and was 
sending another man after coffee and 
milk, blankets, bacon, bread, anything 
he could get. 

They were backing a car out of the 
garage when Reg- roused himself from 
the queer lethargy he had fallen into— 
from shock and exposure. A wom- 
an’s voice gave orders briefly in 
Polish. He heard her vaguely in the 
darkness. Some one helped him into 
the car and it moved on. At the wheel 
he saw a muffled, cloaked figure, who 
drove in silence. It was like a dream, 
the stillness after the storm, the white 
world outside, the slow moving car. 

Straight up the hill road until she saw 
the electric lights along the turnpike, 
they had told her. Jean drove steadily, 
her hands gripping the wheel, her eyes 
searching the road ahead through the 
flecked glass. At the turnpike she hesi- 
tated, not knowing which way to turn, 
and the figure back of her roused heavi- 
ly, leaning over to point the direction of 
the inn. The flare from an electric are 
light at the crossing shone directly into 
the car, revealing her face to him. 

“Jean!” he gasped. “How the devil 
did you get here?” 

“There was nobody to drive the car 
over,” she said quietly. “To the left, 
you say?” 

When they reached the tall stone en- 
trance posts of the inn, he helped her 
carry in the supplies from the car in si- 
lence. The fire had burned low. It 
hitingly cold. Lying prostrate on the 
floor among her furs was Claire Ballou. 
She had sobbed herself into a sleep ef 
exhaustion, her hair loosened about her, 

Jean knelt beside her, rubbing her 
hands. The blond lashes fluttered. 
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“Where's Reg?” she asked. “Why 
hasn't he come back? I'm frozen here,” 

“I'll warm the coffee for he: if you 
will build up the fire.” Jean rose and 
left them together, while she found the 
gas range and set on water to heat. She 
could not bear to see them together— 
Reg and this woman whom he had sacri- 
ficed everything for, even risked his life 
in the storm. Claire’s voice reached the 
kitchen, even through the heavy, swing- 
ing doors. It was high pitched, bitter. 

Jean hesitated, wondering, when sud- 
denly there came outside on the frozen 
‘snow the pounding of hoofs, a familiar 
sound that took her two thousand miles 
away. Then the-front doors slammed, 
and Walt Measom,strode into the long, 
firelit hall, his keen old eyes hunting for 
the man and woman he wanted. There 
was nothing of the East in his appear- 
ance. He had been drinking freely. 
His felt hat was jammed back on his 
gray hair, his eyes looked for trouble 
with the ruthless avidity of a hungry 
animal, and in one hand was a revolver. 
Reg turned and faced him, a half smile 
on his twisted lips as Claire screamed, 

“You damned scamp!" Walt roared 
out. “Think you can smash my girl’s 
life up and get away with it, don’t you? 
Think you can skin me out of every 
dollar I've got, and laze around the rest 
of your life with a lot of luxury- 
lapping cats like this girl here! Shut 
up!” he turned on Claire pointedly. 
“T’'m out of the West, thank Heaven, 
where we don't play around with these 
mix-ups, and think they’re stylish. You 
pean 

He stopped short, staring past them 
at the pantry door that had swung back 
and revealed Jean standing on the 
threshold with a cup of hot coffee in her 
hand. She smiled at him serenely. 

“Hello, Dad, I knew you'd come, 
Pack your gun, dear. Everything's all 
right. I'm taking care of the contessa 
myself. We've got to get her home as 
soon as possible after this exposure.” 
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She knelt down beside Claire, her arm 
around her, as she sobbed unre- 
strainedly, and tried to give her the 
coffee. Reg’s face was a study in 
changing character. He faced Walt. 

“I’ve been all kinds of a fool and a 
cad, sir,” he said steadily. “But I ask 
you now to give me that chance you 
offered. I'll take any job you'll give 
me, and be glad to get it.” 

“And I'm going with him, Dad.” 
Jean smiled over her shoulder at them 
both. The words of the Polish woman 
came to her. She felt a queer, fierce 
sense of possession. This was her man, 
her husband, after all. The woman in 
the furs, sipping hot coffee delicately, 
her tears falling with futile insincerity, 
meant nothing to them, no more than 
the firelight shadows that flickered about, 

Walt’s gaze traveled from the two 
faces quickly. He smiled understand- 
ingly at them both, and strolled over to 
tle high rock mantel. 

“That's,a hell of a way to build a fire,” 
Reg,” he remarked casually. “You 
need a back log, not a lot of fancy shav- 
ings.” And he started amblingly out of 
the back door to find one, Reg reached 
for the girl who came to meet him, and 
then his arms were fast about her, his 
head bent on her shoulder thankfully. 
Somewhere off in the night a bell 
sounded, tremulously at first, feeling its 
way in the dark. Another caught it 
and pealed out chimes, and another and 
another, farther still in the clear, frosty 
night. The horse outside whinneyed 
eagerly. The sound of an ax came 
heavily, rhythmically from the shed. 

Jean smiled to herself, slipping her 
fingers through her husband's close-cut, 
thick hair. Not worth the powder to 
blow them to hell, the Polish wife had 
said. She was probably kneeling by her 
man at that very minute, giving thanks 
for his return, with the candles burn- 
ing about her, her Feast of Lights. It 
was woman’s offering to Life, she 
thought, faith even when she knew. 


